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eye of the Inquisition. By the Inquisition and the Jesuit. Two tyran-
nical sets of eyes, taking the place of GocTs at times. Watching over
everything.

It is possible that the fasts and those frequent days when only fish
was permitted are to be explained by weighty reasons of State. The
fastings would have contributed toward establishing a balance be-
tween the limited supply of fresh food and the needs of the popula-
tion, by encouraging the people to follow the regime of dried fish
and preserves, imported from abroad in good part. The registry-book
of Gaia, containing a letter-royal of Alfonso III, in 1255, shows us
that even in those days of comparative economic health, dried or salt
fish loomed large in the diet of the Portuguese. The fishermen would
cast their nets not only along the coast of their own country, but
along the shores of Galicia as well, salting down their haul and send-
ing it home for popular consumption. As far back as the thirteenth
century, fresh meat had begun to be a luxury or a sin, with salt fish
reigning triumphant and virtuous. Leon Poinsard, in his study The
Unknown Portugal, reminds us that in the Middle Ages the Portu-
guese exported salt fish to Riga, and that in 1353 Edward III of
England granted them the right to fish off the English coasts.132 But
this excessive consumption of dried fish, along with a deficiency of
fresh meat and milk, became still more marked with the decline of
agriculture in Portugal and must have had a good deal to do with the
reduced economic capacity of the Portuguese people from the fif-
teenth century on, a circumstance that is vaguely attributed by some
to racial decadence and by others to the Inquisition.

Pompeyo Gener assumes that "with the fasts preached by the clergy
. . . eating little and badly'5 had degenerated "into a custom." He is
referring to Spain, but what he says might be applied to Portugal: his
curious manner of explaining how it came about that "the strong and
intelligent races that previously had populated the peninsula had be-
come weak and puny, physically and morally debilitated, unproduc-
tive and visionary."133 Judging from the words just quoted, the
Spanish critic appears to me to be inclined to place too great a burden
of responsibility upon the Church for the deficiencies in Spanish
diet, an exaggeration with which I by no means agree. It seems to me
to be beyond a doubt that the religious appeal to the virtues of
temperance, frugality, and abstinence, together with an ecclesiastical
discipline that restrained in the people the appetite for a heavily laden
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